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% The annual convention of the 
lithographic industry was held in 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 
21-23rd, 1935. The decision of the 
Supreme Court was rendered after 
the convention had adjourned and 
therefore many of the matters having 
to do with codes which were dis- 
cussed in the convention, now lose 
their importance. 

Reports rendered by the officers 
of the former lithographic printing 
code authority gave evidence of the 
generous support leaders in the in- 
dustry have given in general to the 
NRA code activities. 

The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation presented a report of the ac- 
tivities of the Foundation for the past 
year. Approximately 300 new con- 
cerns have come into the industry during the past 
year purchasing lithographic equipment approximating 
$2,000,000, according to a report presented. The excel- 
lent research and survey work carried on by the Founda- 
tion during the past years should be of real help to 
newcomers to this industry. 

Mr. Ernest A. Gross, former counsel of the Coordi- 
nating Committee reviewed in a very thorough manner 
the history of the Graphic Arts Code. He presented a 
number of suggestions designed to make more effective 
any future governmental regulation of this industry. 






The convention went on record as favoring the follow- | 


ing as legal holidays: New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Sales of lithography as gathered on Form A by the 
code authority were reported as 20% greater in 1934 
than for the year 1933. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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* When the Supreme Court de- 
clared the NIRA unconstitutional, it 
changed code administrative agen- 
cies and trade associations into ani- 
mated question marks. 

In fairness to former code authori- 
ties it should be said that the govern- 
ment has been insistent that code ad- 
ministrative agencies could not carry 
on trade association activities. Some 
carried on such trade association ac- 
tivities as were possible. Other agen- 
cies strictly regarded the policies laid 
down by NRA and refused to under- 
take any trade association activity for 
the benefit of industry. 

Looking back—and that is always 
easy—it would have been the part of 
wisdom had trade association activi- 
ties been maintained under separate 
set-ups in order to be ready for the present situation. 

Questions flew thick and fast following the suspension 
of the codes. What would happen to wages, fair trade 
practices and cost schedules? These questions were asked 
on every hand. It seemed reasonable to believe that if 
industry recognized the advantage of paying fair wages, 
and protecting fair trade practices that it would volun- 
tarily agree to maintain and strengthen these important 
factors. 

The New York Photo-Lithographers met on May 28th 
to consider the question of the future of their association. 
The very material benefits gained under two years of 
cooperation were cited. The President, James F. Oastler, 
presented a trade association program for consideration 
with a recommendation that every photo-lithographer 
give 100% support to it. Each member of the Association 
expressed his opinion that the cooperation and benefits 


(Continued on page 2) 
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THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT 


(Continued from page 1) 
Mr. R. V. Mitchell of the National Printing Equipment 


Association presented a discussion on the Valuation of 
Second Hand Machinery. The proposed plan contem- 
plates that a Used Machinery Corporation be organized 
to issue certificates of indebtedness in exchange for obso- 
lete lithographic equipment, these certificates to be good 
for part payment on the purchase of new equipment any 
time within five years of date of issuance. This plan, if 
put into effect, would remove from the lithographic in- 
dustry old and obsolete equipment, thus helping in a very 
real way to safeguard against too many worn-out presses 
producing an inferior grade of work at destructive prices. 
It is hoped that regardless of codes that some such plan 
may be worked out and put into effect. 

A sales research committee was appointed to publicize 
and educate buyers on the use of lithography. The com- 
mittee was authorized to raise by voluntary contribution 
$5,000 for this work. 

The entire Board of Directors of the previous year were 
reelected. Officers elected for the coming year are: 

P. N. CALVERT, President 

WILLIAM OTTMANN, Vice President 
MILTON P. THWAITE, Treasurer 
MAURICE SAUNDERS, Executive Secretary 


Three dollars per year in U. S. 
Four dollars per year Canada 
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THE LITHOGRAPHIC INDUSTRY MEETING 
AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


gained should continue and that instead of cutting down 
on the trade association program, that a more complete 
one be adopted. 


After the members had expressed themselves, it was 
voted unanimously to adopt the trade association pro. 
gram presented, covering activities to August 31, 1936, 
As evidence of their appreciation of what can be done 
by a closely-knit regional association, the members signed 
an agreement to cover the cost of this program. The open 
meeting voted a contract to the executive secretary to 
cover the period of this program. 


The trade association program voted, includes much 
promotion work. The New York Photo-Lithographers 
have asked that the local association develop standards 
of performance so buyers of lithography will know that 
those who belong to the association and use an emblem 
to be adopted by the association, are qualified to handle 
the better grade of work. 


Your secretary had occasion to discuss the future pos- 
sibilities of our industry with our President, Mr. Loder, 
who said, “I cannot help but feel that the greatest good 
accomplished by the NRA activities has been in showing 
the urgent need for legitimate trade association work. 
The smaller industries in particular have done very little 
of this kind of cooperative work and the NRA certainly 
has shown them how to start it and many advantages to 
be obtained. , 


“In our own industry, the only sign of a pre-code getting 
together was the Graphic Association in Washington, 
D. C. This group of photo-lithographers was doing excel- 
lent cooperative work long before codes were thought of 
and will continue to carry on much as before. 


“Although the New York group had not organized be- 
fore the Summer of 1933, they have built a strong and 
growing branch of the N.A.P.L. and will certainly grad- 
ually extend the good which has already been done. 


“Other areas such as Boston and Pittsburgh have been 
doing some fine group work and this seems to me to be 
the ideal time for still more localities to get together their 
photo-lithographic firms. They can function as separate 
groups or to much greater advantage as members of the 


N.A.P.L. 


“This is certainly a golden opportunity for a healthy 
and growing industry such as ours to think collectively 
instead of singly, to promote a strong trade association 
and to reap the benefits which must come from proper 
trade expansion and development.” 
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* In 1930-33 many printers saw their business shrinking 
fast. Some hated to discharge all their old employees 
but they had to cut production costs or else close up 
entirely. In a printing price market the photo-litho- 
graphic process forged to the front. The principal rea- 
son for that, thought many a printer, was that a 
lithographic press would turn out twice as much work 
per hour as a relief press and required much less skill 
on the part of the operator. 

Under this reasoning many printers installed small 
inexpensive offset presses and second-hand equipment 
and filled their plants with work inferior in quality to 
that usually produced. The change in quality in these 
plants brought these printers to the lower quality levels 
and there they found innumerable firms with unskilled 
help fighting for the low grade jobs. 

The printer reasons that a transition from the print- 
ing press to the offset press is similar to transferring 
from a buggy to an automobile. In many an argument, 
printers are heard comparing equipment. The printer 
considers for example, the teletypesetter. If this revo- 
lutionary machine has already eliminated thousands of 
workers in the printing industry as well as hundreds of 
messenger boys in telegraph and other offices, then un- 
der this state of affairs will not the offset process accom- 
plish a similar change in the printing industry? Today 
any news can be automatically and simultaneously set- 
up in type in widely separated places by means of 
electrically connected typesetting machines which set 
type by telegraph. But to compare the printing process 
with the offset process in this manner is unreasonable. 
Both the relief and offset process have been in existence 
for a long time. Both have their function to perform and 
under no stretch of the imagination will offset supplant 
all the functions of the relief printing process. 

In considering the question of whether a printer should 
install offset equipment, let us consider the question from 
the point of view of (1) the investment necessary, (2) the 
labor and wages necessary, and (3) the costs involved in 
production. 

So that we may be specific, let us set up an imaginary 
plant. Let us set up a plant with new equipment and 
establish the floor space and investment necessary for 
each department. 

The investment adequate to set-up to produce litho- 
graphic work should be carefully measured by a printer 
contemplating going into the lithographic industry. The 
equipment necessary will depend in some measure on the 
kind, quality and quantity of work to be produced. 
Obviously halftone or color work makes necessary equip- 
ment and supplies different from that used on a normal 


* SHOULD A PRINTER INSTALL OFFSET EQUIPMENT? 
By WALTER E. SODERSTROM 





black and white line job. In considering whether offset 
equipment should be installed, the printer should know 
all about his customers’ offset requirements. The kind of 
work a customer will require bears an important relation- 
ship to the equipment to be purchased. Whether the 
variety is of the inexpensive black and white variety pro- 
duced and sold under the name photo-lithography or 
planography, where the requirements of many customers 
can be run in combination, or whether the work is of the 
more exacting kind—in the end it is less expensive to 
install good equipment. 


BUDGET OF INVESTMENT NECESSARY FOR A 
TWO-PRESS OFFSET PLANT 


Floor Space Investment 


Equipment Necessary Necessary Necessary 
One camera, 24 x 24 Complete 
with arc lights, halftone 
lenses, dryers and all of the 
equipment usually found in 
this department. .......... 750 Sq. ft. $4,000.00 
One Plate Making Equipment, 
Fans, whirlers, graining 
equipment, Vacuum Frames 
re 2 Serrrrriveriri se 400 “ “ 2,000.00 
One Offset Press 22 x 34 com- 
plete with motor. Drying 
equipment. .........-++++- 600 “ “ 12,250.00 
One Offset Press 36 x 48 com- 
plete with motor. Drying 
equipment. ..........++-+- 800 “ “ 15,750.00 
Cutter with motor. .......... w~w* 3,000.00 
Glass Tables for stripping, 
opaquing, tusching, etc..... 150 “ “ 700.00 
Miscellaneous Equipment, 
Plumbing and Electrical 
WEE odnccsccccsvosoncens |) 2,300.00 
3,000 “ “ $40,000.00 


The question is often asked: “How many presses must 
an establishment have to warrant an investment in 
camera and platemaking equipment?” In large centers 
offset plates can be bought from trade platemakers. In 
small centers the delay in securing plates makes ques- 
tionable an offset establishment buying all of its plates. 
Productivity in both camera and platemaking depart- 
ment is usually low. While it may be expedient for a 
one-press plant to buy its plates, a two-press plant, such 
as we have set up, should own and operate its own camera 
and platemaking equipment. 
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SKILLED HELP AND WAGES TO BE PAID MECHANICAL HELP ARE IMPORTANT 


* The question of competent help is of utmost impor- 
tance to a newcomer in the lithographic field. Skilled 
mechanical workers in all branches of the industry are 
very scarce and particularly so as regards platemakers 
and pressmen. There are few good offset pressmen or 
platemakers unemployed. In this connection a printer 
should not make the mistake of putting a relief pressman 
on an offset press. A competent relief pressman spends 
years in learning his trade. Makeready, register, ink dis- 
tribution—these are some of the elements of presswork 
which a good relief pressman must know thoroughly. The 
offset pressman in addition to knowing these factors must 
know something about the chemically treated plate he is 
to run as well as how the water fountain should function 
and other things not common to the type printer. An off- 
set plate chemically treated is vastly different from an 
electrotype or halftone. When an electrotype or a half- 
tone goes bad, the press can be stopped and the form 
patched up. If anything happens to one small portion of 
an offset plate, it usually means an entirely new plate 
must be made. 

Regardless of the equipment installed, equipment of 
itself cannot produce quality work. The greatest expense 
in many lithographic plants is that of inefficient help. 
Quality flies out the window, equipment is abused and 
costs are exorbitant when a plant employs inefficient 
help. This picture of poor management and plant con- 
ditions is sent customers and prospects in the form of 
high estimates, inferior work and quarrels to obtain from 
the customer extra costs which should not appear in the 
picture. 

The lithographer lives with his fellows. They shape 
his destiny almost as much as he himself does, though in 
a different way. He accomplishes little without their 
friendly aid. He cannot think through many problems 
without their hints. He grows strong on the meat of the 
experience of others, hence he must understand human 
nature and all the arts of managing it. If there is one 
pointer a printer needs in considering offset, it is, that to 
successfully operate he must employ competent help at 


proper wages. 
DID THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
GAIN OR LOSE? 


* A salesman recently sold two jobs for $480.00 apiece. 
He reported that on the first job he made a profit of 
twenty percent, but on the second job because of the 
customer's requirements he lost twenty percent. Ques- 
tion: How much did he gain or lose? 

Do you gain or lose on selling price or on costs, or who 
runs your business, you or your salesmen? After you have 
the problem solved turn to page 19 for the answer. 


The help necessary for an offset plant and the wages 
to be paid will give us further light on the offset picture. 
Let us in this connection consider a plant similar to the 
one we have set up operating in the New York area. This 
plant produces black and white offset work with an occa. 
sional color job. In this plant the mechanical wages run 
approximately as below: 


Department Weekly Payroll 


Camera Department 
One Photographer 
One Photographer’s Assistant 


$50.00 


20.00 $70.00 


Stripping Department 
One Negative Stripper 
One Negative Opaquer 


$50.00 
25.00 


Platemaking Department 
One Platemaker 
One Platemaker’s Assistant . . 


One Checker and Tuscher ... 


$50.00 
32.00 
32.00 


Press Department 
Two Pressmen 
Two Press Assistants 
One Fly Boy (Apprentice)... 


Cutting Department 
One Cutter 
Miscellaneous 


Shipping Clerk, Porter 


40.00 





$506.00 


The annual mechanical payroll for the plant we have 
set up approximates $26,312.00. If the relationship of 
wages to sales runs as low as 25%, then a lithographer 
must sell a volume of over $100,000.00 to profitably oper- 
ate his offset plant. An all important consideration in sell- 
ing is the price the product is sold for. Some plants 
regardless of the volume produced always show a loss. 
The question of selling price can be considered best in the 
light of a survey of accounts already on the books. Let 
no printer fool himself with the old argument that vol- 
ume makes for profit. 

An offset machinery executive sometime ago published 
a paper in which he said: 

“A printer usually has at least a year or two of grief 
and sustained heavy loss until finally he has learned 
that he is really in a new business and has to build 
up an organization from the estimating, selling and 
operating standpoints which is entirely different from 
his organization for handling typographic printing.” 
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A birdseye picture of the lithographer’s expense in this 
plant will give further basis of comparison of offset with 
relief. The budget drawn up herewith covers actual 
budgeted costs. It makes no provision for profit. The 
picture of the sales necessary to carry this two-press plant 
appears as follows: 








PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC BUSINESS BUDGET FOR 1935 
To Cover Two-Press Plant As Set Up Herewith 









Accounts Total Ratio 
ES iL icchaseessciveanences $30,400.00 30.4% 
DD ci eticetnendhegheninwedie 3,000.00 3.0 
Insurance and Taxes ........... 1,500.00 1.5 
Wages ...cccccccccccvesccvcces 26,000.00 26.0 
Light and Power .............-. 1,500.00 1.5 
General Expense .............. 16,600.00 16.6 





12,000.00 12.0 
9,000.00 9.0 


Salaries (Executive and Clerical) 
Selling Expense ............... 












$100,000.00 100.0% 






COST EXPERIENCE IS AVAILABLE 


If the NRA did any one thing for those in the Graphic 
Arts Industry, it was to teach printers and lithographers 
that they should know their costs. 

Survey the failures of Graphic Arts establishmente dur- 
ing the past few years and two underlying reasons are 
found: (1) Lack of knowledge of costs, and (2) Inade- 
quate working capital. Surely after the lessons of the 
past few years, every printer should know very thor- 
oughly the dangers inherent in operating with insufficient 
funds. 

A printer cannot know his lithographic costs until he 
is operating in the offset field. He can, however, take 
advantage of the cost data published by the Lithographic 
Printing Code Authority. Principles of accounting and 
cost finding have been promulgated for the lithographic 
industry. Economic Hourly Costs and Production Stand- 
ards have been set up and these should be of inestimable 
value to a printer surveying costs in the lithographic 
field. A comparison of lithographic and relief printing 
cost data will develop a helpful and contrasting picture. 
Anyone comparing this data should bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the relief printing data is based on past aver- 
ages while the lithographic data is based on a budgeted 
future activity of 75% of 2,080 hours per year. 

Let us look at some of the Economic Hourly Rates and 
Production Standards established for offset work. We 
thould bear in mind the fact that the rates shown below 
are for black and white work, color work obviously 
requires higher rates. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC ECONOMIC HOURLY RATES AND 
PRODUCTION STANDARDS 


Camera Department 


os kcicinssneenadtmenaens $4.75 hr. 
Kind of Work 8Y44x1l 14x17 20x24 
Film line work .... .15 hr. .21 hr. .3 hr. 
Film halftone ..... ” s.* 8 “ 
Paper line work... .1 “ 15 “ a* 
Stripping Department—Hand Operation ..... $2.25 hr. 
Opaquing—Hand Operation ................ 1.70 “ 
Platemaking Department 
Size of Plate Time Making 
ee errr rr. Bb tvneeseeds $3.75 hr 
ererrrer re Re watccenanean 3.75 “ 
Tusching—Hand Operation ............. 2.10 “ 
Press Department 
SizeofPlace Makeready Run 1000 shts. 
5 er 8 hr. .333 hr. .. $6.30 hr. 
34x44...... } A15S “ 7.40 “ 
Cutting Department 
CO TE 6 io vvcccccssccessccewans $2.10 hr. 


APPLYING THE TIME AND RATES TO TWO PLATES 


The greater part of photo-lithographic work is pro- 
duced on standard 20-lb. bond or offset stock. Customers’ 
requirements are run together on the same press. In view 
of this fact the schedules below show bond stock esti- 
mated for the form. The Economic Hourly Rates and 
Production Standards applied on making the plate and 
running the first hundred copies of a form appear as 
follows: 





22 x 34 Press Fraction Hourly Total 

22 x 34 Plate of Hour Rate Cost 
Camera (Average)... .45 $3.75 $1.69 
Negatives “ oes 1364 1.09 
Stripping ........... 6 2.25 1.35 
ere a 1.70 1.19 
Platemaking ........ 1.0 3.75 3.75 
Plate and Use ........ 1.25 
WHEE bcensseeees o 2.10 1.05 
PUIG sccccccnsee 8333 6.30 5.25 
GE Stcndccusness 2 2.10 A2 
Paper 20-lb. bond..... .09 Ib. 72 
BEND 6 ccsccscsees .06 unit 48 
Cost of 100 copies 22 x 34 Form ...........+++-> $18.24 
Cost of 100 copies 814x 11 Unit .........-..-+-- 2.53 
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34 x 44 Plate Fraction Hourly Total 

36 x 48 Press of Hour Rate Cost 
Camera (Average) ... .9 $3.75 $3.38 
Negatives - aoe .1364 2.18 
Stripping © . 2.25 2.70 
Opaquing ‘ 1.70 2.38 
Platemaking . 3.75 4.50 
Plate and Use 2.50 
Tusching d 2.10 2.10 
Presswork 241! 7.40 9.19 
Cutting P 2.10 84 
Paper 20-lb. bond .09 Ib. 1.44 
Delivery .96 


Cost of 100 copies 34 x 44 Form 
Cost of 100 copies 814 x 11 Unit 

The estimates above are figured on a productivity of 
75%. Certainly a printer should consider the produc- 
tivity a plant must have in order to sell at prices below 
those set up above. Present day photo-lithographic 
prices are based on heavy productivity. A newcomer to 
the offset field certainly cannot hope to show a profit at 
the prices cited above except his volume is considerably 
over 75%. The two or three shift plant, and many of the 
photo-lithographic plants in large centers are operating 
more than one shift, has obvious selling advantages. 
Profits in the meantime cannot be legislated. They must 


be earned. 


SOME BUSINESS IS UNDER CONTRACT 


An important factor in any line of business is a decent 
volume of orders. The printer planning to enter the litho- 
graphic field should consider the orders to be had. Are 
they large or small, can the work be run in combination— 
how are orders obtained? Are the large users of photo- 
lithography already under contract with lithographic 
establishments already in the field? 

In the photo-lithographic industry, because of speed of 
production and standardization of sizes and stocks used, 
the customer’s requirements can be produced econom- 
ically under uniform costs. Uniform costs make it possi- 
ble for an offset establishment to contract with customers 
for all of the customer’s black and white requirements at 
a price of so much per hundred copies of standard size 
units. There is on file with the confidential agency of the 
photo-lithographic administrative agency a list of all 
contracts now in effect. The date the contract was signed, 
the per unit price, the expiration date and other perti- 
nent data are filed with the confidential agency to insure 
fair competition. Some of these contracts run for a two- 
year period. Copies of these contracts were published in 
the April issue of The Photo-Lithographer. 


SALESMEN ARE SCARCE 


Another important factor in the photo-lithographic 
competition is that of competent salesmen. The manage. 
ment which stands the best chance of real success with 
the return of better times is the one that has thrown away 
the whip and has developed a highly trained and spe. 
cialized sales organization. Photo-lithography is too new 
an industry to permit of the training in the technique 
of manufacturing and the presentation of that knowl. 
edge into selling arguments through enough competent 
salesmen. Good salesmen in offset lithography are almost 
as rare as good offset pressmen. 


ONE WAY OF HANDLING SALES 


If a printer is planning to enter the photo-lithographic 
industry and desires to insure himself against loss, one 
way to accomplish this is to associate with a lithographer 
already in the field. An association of this kind will give 
a printer experience in handling his customer’s litho- 
graphic requirements. It should give a printer an educa- 
tion in selling, estimating and producing lithography. 
Under this arrangement a printer can carefully measure 
whether he is losing business to the lithographer because 
of the particular process that is being used or because of 
salesmanship, unnecessarily high cost of standing or obso- 
lete equipment or some other factors which are the cause 
of his losing business. 


If the printer is determined to go into the offset busi- 
ness, he can best accomplish it in short spans. It is like 
walking downstairs. You can do it best if you take one 
or two steps at a time. If you go down three at a time 
you are likely to stumble, but if you try four at a time 
you surely will fall head over heels. 


Should a printer go into the photo-lithographic busi- 
ness? I will answer the question as though I were con- 
sidering it with my own pocketbook in my hand. There 
can be no definite yes or no answer without actually 
surveying the accounts which you have had on your 
books for the past few years. Many printers are losing 
business to lithographers and in fact to their fellow 
printers because they do not properly manage their relief 
equipment. If a printer is losing a big part of his business 
to lithographers, if he is prepared to make the proper 
investment, if he is prepared to engage the best help 
obtainable, if he will engage competent salesmen, if he is 
reasonably sure that he can see enough orders ahead 
warrant his taking on all of the “ifs” going before this 
one—then by all means go into the photo-lithographie 
business. Survey the accounts on your books, investment 
necessary, potential business and if you are reasonably 
sure, you have no need to hesitate, go to it. 
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HIGH-SPEED OFFSET JOB PRESS 


The andwerto profitable commercial printing by 














have been watching with keen interest the recent rapid advance of the 
Offset method of Commercial Printing. Only a few years ago Offset was 
an ambition far beyond the reach of the average printer. Since that time 
you have seen wonderful improvements in methods and equipment which 
now place Offset within the reach of all modern printing plants... No longer 
is Offset a dark mystery. No longer is it an uncanny practice of magic 
secretly guarded by a chosen few. Today Offset is the skillful application 
of another method of reproduction—simplified to the utmost—perfected 
to the point where its technique may be quickly mastered by the average 
printer ... From time to time you have probably investigated the merits of 
Offset. Perhaps you are now wondering if you should "go Offset." Ask your- 
self these questions: |. How much business are we losing to Offset competi- 
tion? 2. How much more business could we get if we were operating Offset? 
3. How much of the business now going through the plant could be pro- 
duced at greater profit by Offset? ... Your thoughtful consideration of 
each question will lead you to the conclusion that you must "go Offset,” 
and having reached this conclusion you will find that Rutherford equipment 
—from camera to the press—satisfies all your requirements and dovetails 
perfectly into your general plan... Regardless of whether you are a large 
or a small printer, you will find it advisable to begin by purchasing a small 
size press. This allows you to start with a minimum investment, it gives you 
an economical apprenticeship in Offset and, regardless of later growth, 
you will continue to operate a small press . . . But do not rush into Offset 
blindly. There is no improvement, addition or alteration in your business re- 
quiring half so much careful consideration and thought. Investigate every 
angle before you take the first step ... Have you given sufficient considera- 


tion to the fact that the purchase of Offset equipment can be a protected 




















investment? Do you realize that by purchasing all your Offset equipment 
from one concern you are assured of undivided responsibility? This is the 
foundation of satisfactory performance. It will eliminate alibis, “buck pass- 
ing," and lengthy controversies while you "hold the bag"... The Rutherford 
Machinery Company is the only concern that can furnish a complete instal- 
lation—from the camera to the press—and therefore is alone responsible 
for satisfactory performance . . . Our thorough understanding of every 
phase of Offset printing is your assurance of success in establishing an 
Offset Department ... We urge you to make a searching investigation 
before you invest money in Offset, for we feel confident that your decision 
will be in favor of Rutherford equipment and service . . . The following speci- 
fications and description of our new 19 x 25" High-Speed Offset Job Press 


are worthy of your careful consideration. 


uiplion of the new offsch press 


Cylinder Journals are equipped with precision roller bearings assuring posi- 
tive pitch-line diameter between bearers. No adjustment is necessary 
after cylinders are set. Lower cylinder is provided with a lever for quickly 
setting the cylinder for various thicknesses of paper. Twenty-two bear- 
ings of the press and feeder are provided with roller and ball bearings. 
FEEDER: Press is equipped with a Rutherford Pile Rotary Suction Feeder 
which will handle paper stock from 14 Ib. folio to four-ply cardboard at 
a speed of 4000 to 6000 per hour, depending upon the thickness of stock. 
WATER FOUNTAIN: A standard water fountain is provided, equipped 
with two dampening rollers, one ductor roller, one water roller and one 
vibrating roller. The supply of water is regulated by a very simple control. 
INKING DEVICE: All rollers on the Ink Distributing Device, except inter- 
mediate rollers, are interchangeable with form rollers. Fountain can be 
quickly washed up by removing fountain blade which is easily reset to posi- 


tive position. The press is equipped with a press cleaner which will clean all 















rollers on press in from seven to ten minutes. DELIVERY: A Receding Pile 


Delivery is provided, with positive slow-down chain drive mechanism which 




























operates on roller bearings. Automatic means are provided for stopping 
the movement of the delivery board when in extreme upper or lower posi- 
tion. NUMBERING ATTACHMENT: Numbering Wheels are provided for 
mounting numbering heads which are inked by a separate attachment. 
When press is tripped, the numbering heads are automatically moved out 
of position and will not continue to number until operator is ready to pro- 
ceed with numbering operation. Numbering heads can be quickly located 
to position. PERFORATING ATTACHMENT: This attachment is provided 
with Rotary Slit Perforating Wheels which are easily set to desired position. 


€ * * 
FEED: Rutherford Suction Pile Feeder 
DELIVERY: Automatic Receding Pile Delivery 
DISTRIBUTION, /nk 
. ” Three Form Rollers 
| STOCK SIZE: 8!/2 x 11" to 20 x 26 Five Distribution Rollers 
/ DESIGN: 1834 x 25" Four Steel Riders 


Three Steel Vibrators 


. l iA] 
PLATE: 22!/2 x 27 One Large Ink Drum 


BLANKET: 27 x 25" around cylinder One Ductor Roller 
SPEED: Maximum 6000 per h Exive: 
arene — Three Form Roller Stocks (Bare) 
SPEED: On close register 5000 per hour 


DISTRIBUTION, Water 


| DRIVE: One Brass Water Roller 

| One 2 H.P. D.C. or 3 H.P. A.C. Variable Two Dampening Rollers (Molleton) 
Speed Motor, 1750 R.P.M. with 50% Reduc- One Ductor Roller (Molleton) 
| tion by Control. One Brass Roller (Cloth Covered) 


| One 1!/2 H.P. Blower Motor, 1725 R.P.M. Extra: , 
| a ae sated Two Dampening Rollers (Molleton) 


| Constant Speed. 
Duct | llet 
One Drive and Blower Motor Control Box. Gne Bester Rater (Melletes| 
FLOOR SPACE: 4' 8" x 9' 6" 


One Main Push Button Station: Run-Jog- 
Stop-Fast-Slow-Feeder Off-Feeder On. HEIGHT: 6' 0" 


One Push Button Station: Run-Jog-Stop. | APPROXIMATE SHIPPING WEIGHT: 7000 lbs. 


Display matter of front cover set on Rutherford Photo-Letter Composing Machine and printed from 


Rutherford Photo-Composed Plates on Rutherford High-Speed Offset Job Press 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE.NEW YORK CITY 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO-LOS ANGELES~- CINCINNATI 
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UNIT CONSTRUCTION OFFERS 











Exclusive .. 
OPERATING ADVANTAGES 






Miehle Two Color Offset 
Press Unit Construction 







THE MIEHLE OFFSET PRESS 





@ Built on the unit principle—the Miehle Offset Press provides for 


flexibility in meeting expanding requirements on a wide range of color 






work. Miehle unit construction makes it possible to build single color, two 






color, three color or four color machines without affecting speed or register. 






Every Miehle unit constructed press has the same operating mech- 






anism regardless of whether it is a single or multi-color press. When of the 
same size this provides interchangeability of parts, plates, jobs and also 
operators . . . a pressman who has learned the operating and adjusting 
of a Miehle single color press has learned the necessary adjustments 











Write for illustrated folder giving full - . . ‘ 
oediedion o tate dh~oh © of the entire line regardless of size or number of color units. 


have a representative call, with no Note the Sizes 1S ls 


obligation whatever! 
No. 69 —46x67% 4100 per hour in accurate register 
No. 57—41x55% 4500 per hour in accurate register 
No. 44 —29 x 43 5000 per hour in accurate register 










MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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to PAPER 


Regardless of the care and skill that may go into the preparation of copy 
and the mechanical production of lithography .and printing, the final 
responsibility lies with the paper selected for the job. 

LEXINGTON OFFSET is made to assure faithful reproduction and fine 
register. Its surface-sizing improves the printed impression and permits 
proper ink absorption. It is trimmed squere, lays flat and free from fuzz. 
LEXINGTON OFFSET has good bulk, uniform color and excellent 
strength and formation. Specify it for broadsides, posters, booklets, hangers, 
calendars and display cards. Available in ten distinctive finishes in standard 


weights and sizes in sheets 
Please address requests to Sales Dept. Z 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
290 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Sales Offices: ATLANTA “© BOSTON * CHICAGO *° CLEVELAND ~° PHILADELPHIA ° PITTSBURGH 


Far FAITH FUL REPRODQUCTIOQGN 


LENINGTON OP fSET 
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Marginal Mark 


Corresponding Mark in Proof 


the» Every man has in him, possibility 


Q  Evary man has in him the possibility 


Q Every man has in him the¢ possibility 
<> Every man has in him the poss{Dility 
Le. Every Pian has in him the possibility 
»«f Every man has in bim the ibility 
13 Svery man han in hin: SUG, 
att Every man has in him the possibile 
o ,Every man has in him the possibility 
# Every man has in him thepossibility 
vA Everyman” has ,in’him , the possibility 
in him the possibility 
very man has in him the 


£ Every 


purpose. 
? CE Every man has in him the possibility 





(4? Every man has in him the possibilin€5 
x Every man has in him the possibility 
© Every man has in him the possibility, 
y Every mang possibility lies within him 


vy 


—{ Some men sidegrack possibility 

has in him the possibiliry 

am.c¢. Every man has in him the possibility 
sem Every man has in him the possibility 
ual Every man has in him the possibility 
+f Every man has in him the possibility 


caps Every 


Every man has in him the possibility, 


PROOFREADERS’ MARKS 


H- 


Meanmg 


insert 

invert 

take out 

close up 

lower case leter 
eorong font leteer 
transpose 

let stand 

indent em quad 
space 

goen spacing 
push down space 
make paragraph 
mone over 

query to author 
broken letter 
period 
apostrophe 
quotation marks 
hyphen 

captials 

small capitals 
pul iz roman 
pus we tele 
boldface 
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PROOFREADING MARKS 


* Every graphic arts salesman should know how to mark 
corrections on a proof. Many salesmen calling on cus- 
tomers are asked to make corrections on a proof. If the 
salesman does not know how to make simple proofread- 
ing marks, but “walks all over the page” with markings 
known only to himself when a buyer is thoroughly 
familiar with proofreading marks, he soon loses the re- 
spect of the buyer. 


Salesmen who are not familiar with proofreading 
marks can, by studying them for a few moments, avoid 
much embarrassment and loss of prestige. The proof- 
reading marks shown herewith cover normal markings. 
Junior salesmen after they have studied this material 
are invited to test the retentiveness of their memory 
under questions asked on page nineteen. 





All wish to possess knowledge, but few, com- 


paratively speaking, are willing to pay the price. 
—Juvenal. 
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MILTON PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


119-125 West 24th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WAtkins 9-672! 
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* THE SELECTION OF COLOR 


Combinations of colors often bother the advertising man, the lithographer, and even the home- 
maker. A brief statement of the elementary rules for combining colors, therefore, in a form 


suitable for reference ought to be a very useful tabulation to have at hand. 


* The selection of color is important. Good color com- 
binations attract the eye and hold a person’s attention; 
badly selected colors offend the eye and repel observa- 
tion. The question of what color to use with a certain 
given color is continually arising, not only in connection 
with wearing apparel, but in lithographing, painting, 
interior decoration, backgrounds for show windows, etc. 
While the use of color is an art, there are many estab- 
lished facts regarding the proper selection of any par- 
ticular color for matching or forming the background for 
another color. The following are a few of these, which 
may prove of assistance for ready reference: 

RED—A warm, rich color, signifying joy, the comple- 
ment of which is green. Other colors that go well with 
red are olive, blue, white, and light pink. 

YELLOW—Also a warm and joyful color. Its comple- 
ment is purple, and any one of the following colors 
also makes a pleasing combination when used with yel- 
low: Black, blue, white, dark brown, rich grass-green. 
When yellow is used with blue, only a very little yellow 
in proportion to the blue should be used for a rich effect. 

BLUE—A cool color, signifying peace. Orange is its 
complement. Yellow, red, and white go well with blue. 

ORANGE — Like red and yellow, orange is a warm 
color, signifying joy. Its complement is blue, but orange 
also looks well when used in connection with purple, 
olive green, black, or white. 

GREEN—A cool and peaceful color, restful to the eye. 
Red is its color complement, and white, yellow, orange, 
brown or pink go well with it. 

PURPLE—A warm, rich color, signifying seriousness. 
Yellow is its color complement, and lavender, orange, 
cream, or pink are the next best colors to use. 

BROWN-—A serious color, often signifying quiescence 
and sorrow. Sage is its color complement, and green, 
gray, white and cream make pleasant associates for 
brown. 

OLIVE—Its color complement is maroon. Red, brown, 
cream, or white go well with olive. 

LAVENDER—Cream is the color complement. Brown, 
purple, dark blue, and dark gray go well with lavender. 

PINK—Straw is the color complement. Yellow, green, 
blue, or maroon go well with pink. 

SAGE — Brown is the color complement. Maroon, 
orange, red, purple, or white go well with sage. 

WHITE—A splendid color for background use, as it 
displays both the light and the dark colors. White in- 
tensifies any color; that is, red is redder and green is 
greener when surrounded with white. Black is the color 














From “Commercial Engraving and Printing” 
By CuHarves W. Hacketmay 


complement, and it goes well with purple, red, blu, 
green or brown. 


GRAY — Gray is a quiet color, sometimes signifying J 

































sorrow. Black may be said to be the color complement, F 


and gray goes well with brown, blue, purple, orange, « fF 


red. 


BLACK — Is associated with quiescence and sorrov. F 
White is the color complement, and black goes well with F 


yellow, buff, cream, orange, or light gray. 


As a rule, the following combinations of color are weal F 


and do not make good color schemes: Blue and purple, 
blue and green, red and yellow, orange and yellow, red 
and violet, and shades and tints of these colors. 

White, gray, and black are not colors in reality, but 
since there are goods, paints, and inks of white, gray, and 
black, they are included in the above list. 

According to the generally accepted authorities, al 
colors are combinations of the three original colors, red. 
yellow, and blue. Orange is a combination of equal por 
tions of red and yellow, and therefore, blue is its com 
plementary color; green is composed of equal portion: 
of yellow and blue, and red is its complement; purple 
of equal portions of red and blue, and yellow is its com 
plement. 

The complementary colors used together, as blue and 
orange, red and green, purple and yellow, etc., tend ! 
enliven and enhance one another. Each color look: 
richer and is more pleasing to the eye when used in co 
nection with its complementary color. The reason for thi 
is explained by the fact that a complement to any color 
is the color of its after-image. 
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* The Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc., was in- 
corporated in April, 1924. It began to function as planned 
in 1925 when Professor Robert F. Reed became Director 
of Lithographic Research and Mr. L. S. Hawkins, Man- 
aging Director. 

Among the purposes of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, as indicated in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion, are “the investigation, research and discovery of 
subjects, principles, laws and processes of scientific or 
technical character relating to lithographic processes, the 
application of such knowledge to the improvement of 

those interested in the industry and the promotion and 
encouragement of the training and education of litho- 
graphic employees. 
' All research work of technical nature is projected at 

and supervised by the Department of Lithographic Re- 
search at the University of Cincinnati. Some phases of 
the research work are, however, conducted in lithograph- 
ing plants under the auspices of the Research Depart- 
ment. Thus the research work on lithographic papers 
being conducted at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C. is the outcome of a cooperative arrangement. 
Equally effective cooperative arrangements have ob- 
tained when conditions required with blanket, ink, paper 
and press manufacturers. 

All educational work is carried on under the auspices 
of the Educational Department of which Dr. D. J. Mac- 
Donald is Director, at 220 East 42nd St., New York City, 
the main office of the Foundation. 

Both educational research and promotional work are 
carried on, the former to find out what to teach or write 
and how to teach or write it, the latter to train and edu- 
cate all types of lithographic employees. Cooperative 
arrangements for developing technical men for the litho- 
graphing and affiliated industries have been fostered and 
are now maintained with the College of Engineering, 
University of Cincinnati, and the Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia. Similar but less extensive cooperative arrange- 
ments have been fostered and are now maintained with 
high schools in two centers. 

Believing that research would reveal information that 
would enable lithographers to avoid many production 


% LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION, INC. 


difficulties—this belief seems to have been justified—the 
Foundation Laboratory has devoted itself chiefly to basic 
research. But, mindful of the daily production difficulties 
of those who made it possible, the Foundation has pro- 
vided through its research committee as complete assist- 
ance as possible to those in immediate need. 

To date, fourteen bulletins in which several new and 
improved processes and materials are described and 
explained, have been issued by the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research. While all of these deal with practical 
problems and are therefore invaluable aids to lithog- 
raphers, the following have apparently proved most help- 
ful: Research Bulletin No. 3, “The Etching Operation in 
Lithography”; Research Bulletin No. 5, “Tackiness, 
Glazing and Engraving of Offset Blankets”; Research 
Bulletin No. 6, “The Albumin Process of Photolithog- 
raphy”; Research Bulletin No. 8, “Processes for Making 
Deep-Etched Zinc Lithographic Plates by Photo and 
Hand Transfer Methods”; Research Bulletin No. 9, 
“Deep-Etched Aluminum and Zinc Lithographic Plates 
by the Gum Process”; and Sales Bulletin No. 1, “The 
Paper Hygroscope.” 

In all, thirteen bulletins of text-book character have 
been issued by the Education Department. Of these, the 
seven bulletins on Offset Press Work and the one on Sell- 
ing Lithography have proved most helpful. 

The Education Department has from its inception 
offered both theoretical and practical courses continu- 
ously in New York City which it regards as its laboratory. 
Starting with one course in 1925-26, eleven were offered 
in 1934-35. Certain of the courses have also been offered 
in other centers when the demand warranted. During 
the last two years, educational courses of the most prac- 
tical nature have been developed and offered in Camera 
Operating, Plate Making and Color Mixing. 

Membership in the Foundation which is restricted to 
lithographing companies and affiliated industries in the 
United States and Canada conveys certain rights and 
privileges among them being copies of the publications 
issued by the Research and Education Departments and 
the assistance of the Research Committee in solving pro- 
duction difficulties. 
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* BUILDING EFFICIENCY AND ESPRIT DE CORPS 


* Efficiency is the foundation of success; it is success. 
In this paper attempt will be made to avoid triteness of 
expression and illustration, yet it may occasionally be 
necessary to repeat some things perfectly familiar to 
many or all—simply as a reminder of the fact that many 
of our most admirable maxims are more honored by 
breach than by observance. 


It will not cost a cent to observe all the admonitions 
presented in this paper. That ought to make a hit; but 
it is only fair to reveal that, if you put yourselves in posi- 
tion to profit most after adopting these aforesaid admo- 
nitions, you may be separated from some of your coin. 
However, the results will warrant it. 


Efficiency, to insure success, must pervade all depart- 
ments. It is futile to install perfect facilities in the busi- 
ness office if the mechanical department be _ poorly 
equipped. Assuming that each employer knows exactly 
what he wishes to attain, and makes proper provision of 
facilities in office and in plant, the vital thing—often ex- 
tremely difficult—is to assemble a force of workmen who 
understand the aim of the employer, who will heartily 
and intelligently co-operate to realize that aim, and who 
will regard the success of the business as more important 
to their own well-being than they as individuals are to 
the concern. 


This is to every lithographer a matter of anxious con- 
sideration and paramount importance. 


And the initial step is one for himself alone. The em- 
ployer who is his own superintendent is not so jeopar- 
dized as he who has to delegate supervision to others; 
yet there is abundant field for even him to exercise con- 
stant vigilance. The man who employs a larger force 
must entrust its supervision to another; and this superin- 
tendent is the one who should possess efficiency in the 
highest degree. He should be as fair to the business as he 
expects the business to be to him; he should have keen 
perception of requirements, intimate knowledge of de- 
tail, and tact for organization; he should be quick to 
detect sloth and faulty methods, and have nerve to 
either exact full and cheerful performance of duty by 
workmen, or to dismiss them before their evil example 
inoculates others and disrupts organization. Many super- 
intendents possess the tact to enforce amiable but none 
the less effective discipline; and such men may be relied 
upon to exemplify efficiency to the highest degree. Such 
men should be sought for and when found be encouraged 
in their work. 


This ideal superintendent will be a man of even 
temper, good judgment, fair motives; he may not be able 
at once to assemble a corps of workmen all exactly to his 


liking; but he will quickly fathom the capabilities ¢ 
each, assign men to tasks for which they show the greates 
aptitude, and by example and precept lead the less capa. 
ble and assist them to greater knowledge and skill. 
will not assume that every man whom he employs is ¢. 
pert, but he will make it his business to learn all aboy 
his assistants, and apply his conclusions to the best advan. 


tage of the concern. 














Give us the man of integrity, on whom we 
know we can thoroughly depend; who will stand 
firm when others fail; the friend, faithful and 
true; the adviser, honest and fearless; the ad- 
versary, just and chivalrous; such a one is a 
fragment of the Rock of Ages.—J. P. Stanley. 












ee 








One superintendent who took over a new force gathered 
his men and addressed them somewhat as follows: 


“Now, boys, we have positions here which are impor. 
tant to us and they are going to be pleasant and profitable 
in just the degree we make them so. I’m one of you, no 
better than any and no more entitled to privilege. My 
job is just as important to me as yours to you; I hold it 
by the same tenure and I have to largely entrust to you 
my own future. If we pull together, this business is 
going to be profitable. If we don’t, we'll all lose out. The 
principal and only object of this concern is to be legiti- 
mately profitable. The proprietors have installed a plant 
of delicate and valuable equipment and materials, and 
its utility depends upon the use to which we put it and 
our treatment of it. In the nature of things, this plant is 
subject to almost abnormal depreciation even if it lies 
idle; careless handling will prove especially destructive, 
and it’s up to all of us to see that this does not follow. 
We shall all be fairly paid, and we must in return fairly 
earn that pay. Diligence and accuracy must be the rule 
and wasteful haste and carelessness especially avoided. 
If you get stuck on anything, see me and I'll help youif 
I can. 


“Bear in mind that while I am superintendent here 
I want to direct by encouragement and admonition rather 
than by command and objurgation, and I hope this spirit 
will pervade the whole establishment. We all know what 
is right and must be watchful that none of us encourage 
any contention. Little cliques indulging in criticism 
should not exist; if you see anything going wrong, you 
can’t right it by cynically gossiping about it; come 1 
me and we'll talk it over. But don’t construe this as 4” 
invitation to report frivolous matters. If we all attend 
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arictly to business there’ll very rarely be occasion to talk 
of other than pleasant matters.” 


He didn’t say much more; was about as democratic as 
you can imagine, and he doesn’t exhibit asperity once 
a year. Yet that man is a martinet in the matter of exact- 
ing and securing almost perfectly accurate work and 
maximum production. He had at the start about the 
average lot of journeymen and helpers. But in less than 
a day the stripper, prone to rule up every flat, was shown 
a better way; the platemaker who habitually mishandled 
his zincs was taught to treat them easier. Chemicals, nega- 
tives, inks and supplies were treated as accurate neces- 
sary articles worth real money, and not as cheap things 
for mutilation and accumulators of dirt. Not a single 
useless thing was permitted to remain on the floor, the 
giant who tried to rip the clamps from the press was 
assured that there was another way. Pressmen were 
taught many new tricks about their equipment. 


This man’s watchfulness extended to every mechanical 
department; and even the selling force, by his sensible 
suggestions, was made to contribute to the smoothness of 
shop conduct. Changes in the force were very rare; he 
generally made good workmen out of the inferior or only 
fair, and invariably discharged the man who persistently 
erred. Men do not resent a reasonable superintendent. 
This superintendent was sensible, reasonable, insistent, 
conscientious and efficient. 


Once each month he would call the force together and 
after a time the office force also attended these meetings. 
Lucid memoranda of everything worth discussing was 
presented and everybody was made to feel welcome to 
make suggestions. Simply to expedite matters, these sug- 
gestions were first submitted to the superintendent in 
written form and he prepared them for consideration by 
the interested foremen or workmen. 


This practice of exchanging counsel had a wonderful 
humanizing effect. The superintendent usually acted as 
chairman, and it was his custom to deliver short lectures 
upon the technical phases of lithography. The large 
fact—that accuracy cost only the time of the man doing 
the work and was as quickly achieved as inaccuracy, and 
that lack of it set afoot an endless chain of troubles—was 
driven home. After all these phases had been treated, re- 
peated extended reference to the same subjects was rarely 
made; in fact, it was seldom necessary; but when isolated 
lapses from correct practices occurred, they were sure to 
be discussed; not petulantly but in a matter-of-fact way 
and the lessons to be drawn therefrom were simplified as 
much as possible. 


The round of technical lectures completed, the meet- 
ings were devoted to discussion of shop economies. 
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Reports upon condition of plant, possible need of new 
supplies and suggestion of modification of action of any 
member of the office were always made in writing and 
seldom openly discussed. They were afterward investi- 
gated by the superintendent and if action was taken, he 
would report at the next meeting that certain changes 
would be made or new practices installed. All questions 
of improved methods, new devices, practical working of 
shop equipment, etc., were discussed in fullest fashion. 


Sometimes these meetings lasted but fifteen or twenty 
minutes, sometimes longer but every person on the force 
knew that his co-operation had been sought and felt an 
increased personal interest in the welfare of the concern. 





True eloquence does not consist in speech. 
It cannot be brought from far. Labor and 
learning may toil for it in vain. Words and 
phrases may be marshalled in every way, but 


they cannot compass it. It must consist in the 
man, in the subject, and in the occasion. 
—Daniel Webster. 











Under these conditions, supervised by a man who ex- 
acted only just compliance with perfectly reasonable 
requirements, it was seldom indeed that vexing questions 
arose. They did, occasionally. We are all familiar with 
the individual who is bumptious, discontented, inclined 
to mischief-making and otherwise an undesirable citizen. 
Such a man is frequently so because he hasn’t an efficient 
superintendent and wants to be boss himself. But some- 
times these traits are simply the results of general cussed- 
ness and when the possessor of them was discovered in the 
force of the plant in question, he was dismissed for the 
good of the service. 


The whole office and shop force grasped the truth that 
the business was established by a company of earnest 
men who themselves sought employment and were com- 
pelled to make that employment profitable that they 
might hold jobs. The spirit impelling intelligent work 
pervaded the whole establishment and each employee 
appreciated that he was at once a partner in and bene- 
ficiary of the prosperity of all. This was urged upon him 
more by example and general class commendation than 
by direct precept; and if anyone seemed unable to com- 
prehend it, he was encouraged to seek other employment. 
One invariable condition to employment in this plant 
was that workmen must attain proficiency. A good super- 
intendent is a pearl of great price. 
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INFORMATION ON THE LITHOGRAPHIC 
INDUSTRY 


* Approximately 530 establishments were under the ad- 
ministration of the National Lithographic Printing Code 
Authority. These 530 establishments give employment to 
approximately 22,000 persons, with a total annual pay- 
roll of approximately $43,000,000. Of this payroll the 


amount paid to factory workers as distinguished from 
office workers and others amounts to approximately 


$23,000,000. 


Only 50 of these establishments employ more than 100 
mechanical employees (average number per establish- 
ment 170) while 300 employ less than 30 mechanical em- 
ployees or an average of 13 per establishment. In the 
other 180 medium-size establishments the average num- 
ber of mechanical employees per establishment is 59. In 
other words the typical lithographic establishment em- 


ploys from 40 to 50 mechanical employees. 


WHAT MAKES UP ADVERTISING? 


Proportion—the relation of the dimensions. 
Harmony—the relation of the units. 
Balance—the relation of the positions. 
Symmetry—the relation of the contours. 
Tone—the relation of the color masses. 
Color—the relation of the contrasts. 


Perspective—the relation of the distances. 
—New York Advertising Club News. 
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HOW TO DETERMINE SIZES OF 
REDUCTIONS AND ENLARGEMENTS 


* ABCD shows the original copy sheet. If a reducticy 
is desired, draw the diagonal DB. Assuming your redy, 
tion is to be from AD to ED, draw a line from E towarj 
the diagonal and parallel to DC. Where it intersects t}, 
diagonal at F, the width of the reduced copy is dete. 
mined by EF. Draw a line from F to the line DC parall 
to AD and you have the correct size and porportion ¢ 
the new copy. 

If an enlargement is desired, extend the diagonal DR 
to an outside point K. Assuming your enlargement is 
be from DA to DH, draw a line from H towards th 
diagonal and parallel to the edge of the paper AB. Th 
width of the enlargement is determined by the point of 
intersection with the diagonal at I, forming the line HI. 
Then draw the line IJ parallel to BC and extend DC to), 
HIJD is the correct proportion of the enlargement. 

On important drawings, photographs or copy, it is bes 
to make the above calculations on a sheet of paper the 
same size as the subject to be reduced or enlarged so tha 
it will not be necessary to mark up the original copy. 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED-—Live wire agents 
to represent the advertising and circulation de- 
partments of the Photo-Lithographer. More than 
a trade paper, the Photo-Lithographer is a corre- 
spondence course returning cumulative dividends 
to advertisers and subscribers. Every salesman in 
the Graphic Arts Industry should read the Photo- 
Lithographer. References required. 


Write PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


FFF 
WE PRESENT AN OPPORTUNITY 


* The next three issues of The Photo-Lithographer will 
be sent to over 1,000 of the largest buyers of printing in 
the country. We expect the July issue dealing with “The 
Advantages and Limitations of Photo-Lithography” will 
be an excellent advertising medium. 

All members of The National Association of Photo 
Lithographers are invited to prepare inserts of quality 
work in black and white or color, 814 x 11” for insertion 
in the forthcoming three issues. These inserts should no! 
be advertising in its boldest form but rather a demonstt@ 
tion of the kind of work a plant can turn out. 

Members interested in accepting this opportunity ca 
secure further information regarding the Insert Opport™ 
nity by writing the Executive Secretary. 
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A simple piece of paper produces 
inexpensive aligned copy for repro- 
duction and various sizes and styles 
of type on any standard typewriter, 
without attachments of any kind. 

Covered by basic patents. Bought 
without solicitation by leading man- 
ufacturers, utilities, advertising 
agencies, newspapers, universities, 
publishers, photolithographers, and 
Federal and State governments. 

Steady repeat business. Protected 
territories. Hundreds of interested 
prospects waiting to be sold. Des- 
cribe organization, experience, ter- 
ritory, financial standing, etc., to 
merit consideration. 


ALIGNING PAPER 


VOGELTYPE suiGNiNe PAPER 


26 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





Send for trial package of 


HAMMER 


o7/set FILM 


For line negatives and fine halftones 


The Film Created To Meet the Needs 
of the Graphic Arts 


You get dense negatives with full 
clarity when you use HAMMER’S 
Offset Film. And for halftones, the 
scale of gradation runs from deepest 
shadow to sharpest high-light. Be 
sure to ue HAMMER’S Offset Film. 
(Also made on glass.) 













HAMMERS ORY PLATE 


*REG.TRADE MARK~ 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 


| 3547 Ohio Avenue, 161 West 22nd St., 


St. Louis, Mo. New York City. 








Wanted—A NEW KIND OF TYPEWRITER 


* Publications which go through the mails under sec- 
ond class rates represent a vast amount of new business 
which photo-lithographers could secure if suitable type- 
writers with printing types were available. Under the 
postal regulations, copy set “in imitation of typewriting” 
is not eligible under this classification. To enjoy the 
low postal rates of second class mail, copy must now be 
set in type, which then practically eliminates the pos- 
sibility of it being printed by offset. 

While typewriter type is slowly gaining acceptance 
among printing buyers and the public, there is still con- 
siderable objection to its informal appearance. Printing 
types attached to ordinary typewriters having equal 
horizontal spacing for all letters are an unsatisfactory 
compromise, because of the necessity of crowding wide 
ietters like “m” and “w” into the same space as narrow 
ones like “i” and “1.” Sans-serif types on such typewriters 
produce uneven, unreadable effects and dazzling “pat- 
terns.” 

The introduction of a new typewriter with regular 
printing type AND with variable horizontal spacing to 
compensate for each width of letter automatically when 
its key is struck, would be a great boon to the industry. 
It would enable lithographers to set copy, equivalent to 
real type, economically. Such typewriters were among 
the first to be built. They can and will again be pro- 
duced if lithographers demand them. 

Until the introduction of Vogeltype Aligning Paper, 
typewriters with variable horizontal spacing for each 
letter could not have been utilized for setting aligned 
copy. The calculation of full and half spaces before 
retyping on all present standard typewriters is tedious 
enough. With from three to six widths of spaces, it 
would have been impractical to figure out the exact 
number of spaces to insert in order to justify the right 
margin. 

With the Vogeltype method lines are justified by 
manually stretching them to the required uniform width 
after the copy is taken out of the typewriter. Thus no 
calculation whatever will be required to justify lines of 
fractional length, such as would be produced by the 
typewriter described. The Vogeltype method requires 
only one typing and proofreading, and produces an even 
spacing between all letters and words when lines are 


stretched. 








Knowledge will not be acquired without pains 
and application. It is troublesome and deep 
digging for pure waters; but when once you 
come to the spring, they rise up and meet you. 
—Felton. 
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Photo made by 
H. F. DUTCHER 


PHOTO-LITHO SERVICE, INC. 


145 HUDSON STREET, N.Y. C. WAlker 5-3380 


Phete Offacet Lithegraprners 


L tablished 1921 
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FUCHS & LANG 


OFFSET-PHOTO LITHO INKS 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


VARNISHES DRYERS 


Specialized inks for Multilith and Rotaprint presses, and high speed 
offset job presses. 


ZINC AND ALUMINUM PLATES 
Marbles Plain and Grained Abrasives 


OFFSET RUBBER BLANKETS 






















Molleton Powdered Sulphur Flannel 
DEVELOPING INK 
Asphaltum Opaque Touche 






SAFETCH SOLUTION 


Eliminates danger of chromic poisoning 
Gum Arabic Polishing Slips Acid Brushes 


LITHOTINE 


A non-irritant, synthetic solvent possessing all the desirable properties of turpentine, 
but better than turps for lithographic purposes. 


LITHO DUBAR 


Protects the design on the plate and insures long runs. 


LITH-BUMEN SENSITIZER AND CHAMPION ALBUMEN 


Positively non-deteriorating 
Sales agents for all products of the Litho Chemical & Supply Company. 


Stocks carried at all branches. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANERS 
Cleans rubber and composition rollers in a few minutes without removing them from 
the press. 


® 
THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
DIVISION GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
100 SIXTH AVENUE e NEW YORK CITY 120 W. ILLINOIS STREET e CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS FORT WORTH SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Zenith Graining Machines. Their extensive experi- 
ence should be an invaluable guide to you in 
selecting graining machine equipment for your 
plant. No customer has ever placed an order for 
any but Zenith Graining Machines after using his 


first Zenith. 


American Can Co. 
American Can Co, 
American Colortype Co. 
American Litho. Co. 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. of N. Y. 
British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd. 


Brooks Bank Note Co. . 


Brownell Photo Litho. Co. . 
Brownell Photo Litho. Co. . 


Buck Printing Co. . 
Calvert Litho. Co. 


Consolidated Litho. Corp. 


Continental Can Co., Inc. 


Continental Can Co., Inc. . 


Continental Litho. Co. . 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Donaldson Litho. Co, 
Duncan Litho. Co., Ltd. 


Edwards & Deutsch Litho. Co. 
Erie Lithe. & Printing Co. . 
Forbes Litho. Manufacturing Co. 


Grinnell Litho. Co., Inc. . 
Haass-Litho. Co., Inc. 
Hegeman Printing Co. 
Hopp Press, Inc. 
Industrial Litho Co. 


The International Printing ink Con. ‘ 


Jersey City Printing Co. 
Kindred-McLean Company 


Latham Litho & Printing Co. ° 
Litho. Plate Graining Co. of America 


ZARKIN 


Manufacturers of Zenith Lithographic Equipment 


ZENITH 


Plate Graining Machine Now Equipped 
With Hydraulic Marble Dumping Device 
These important lithographers are operating 


Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 


Newark, N. J. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


China 
Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Cleveland, O. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Newport, Ky. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Chicago, Ill. 

Erie, Pa. 

Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 

. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
"ene City, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 

- Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Magill-Weinsheimer Co. . 
The McCall Company 
National Folding Box Co. 
National Process Co., Inc. 
Niagara Litho. Co. 
Nivison-Weiskopf Co. 
Oberly & Newell 

Plampin Litho. Co., Inc. . 
Providence Litho. Co. 
Wm. E, Rudge, Inc. 
Rusling Wood, Inc. 

G. Schirmer (Inc.)} 
Schmidt Litho. Co. 
Schmitz-Horning Co. 
Schneider Press Inc. 
Schneider Press, Inc. 
Senefelder Litho. Stone Co. 
Snyder & Black, Inc. 
Spaulding-Moss Co. . 
Stecher-Traung Corp. 
Strobridge Litho. Co. 
Sweeney Litho. Co., Inc. 


The Infantry School (Book Shop} 
Robt. Teller Sons & Dorner . 
U. S. Plate Graining & Litho. Supply Co. 


U.S. Printing & Litho. Co. 


Western Lithograph Company 


John Worley Co. 






Chicago, III. 
Dayton, Ohio 

New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Belleville, N. J. 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. 


U.S. Department of haites (Geological ae 


U. S. Government Printing Office 


Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D.C. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Plants equipped with standard make offset presses rebuilt in our factories 


Factory and Office: 363 CHERRY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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REPROLITH thin-base FILM 


on thin, flat-lying “non-flam” base of about 
4-1000 in. thickness for camera negatives and 


contact positives. 


Write for samples to the 


REPRODUCTION SALES DEPARTMENT 


AGFA STAY-FLAT SOLUTIO 


CLEAR AND MATTE 


N 


the efficient and economical adhesive - back 
support for films during camera exposures. 


Write for a copy of 


“Photo Materials for Reproduction Purposes” 


MADE BY 
AGFA ANSCO CORPORATIO 
IN BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


ARE YOU WILLING TO LEARN? 


1. 


What size plates will your presses take? What is the 
largest sheet you can get from each press? 


What is meant by the term complementary colors? 
Why are complementary colors used? Name three 
warm colors, three quiet cool colors. Name a second 
color which goes well with each of the colors named. 


Illustrate with a diagram as you would before a buyer 
how you figure enlargement or reduction of copy. 


What are the three advantages of using a house organ, 
news bulletin or other publicity medium? 


Name seven terms used in considering the appearance 
of quality advertising page. 


Proofread and mark the copy below without refer- 
ence to the proofreading material published on page 
nine of this issue. 

















PROOFREADERS’ MARKS 

+e e- 
Corresponding Mark in Proof Meanmg 
Every man has in him possibility insert 
Every man has in him the possibility —_inoert 
Every man has in him thee possibility tate ous 
Every man has in him the possibility close up 
Every Man has in him the possibility Lower case Letter 
Every man has in him the possibility — wrong font letter 
Every man has.in him possibility the transpose 
Every man has in him the possibility = = it stand 
Every man has in him the possibility —_ indent em quad 
Every man has in him thepossibility —_— space 
Every man has in him the possibility ven spacing 
Every in him the possibility —_ push down space 
purpose. Every man has in him the make paragraph 
Every man has in him the possibility move oser 

Every man has in him the possibiliwes query to euthor 
Every man has in him the possibility — broken Letter 
Every man has in him the possibility _ period 
Every mans possibility lies within him  postrophe 
Every man has in him the possibility quotation marks 
Some men sidetrack possibility hyphen 
Every man has in him the possibility —<apitals 
Every man has in him the possibility — smal capitals 
Every man has in him the possibility —_— put i= roman 
Every man has in him the possibility —_— pt ia iselie 
Every man has in him the possibility —_beld-face 














Answer to question on page four—Lost $40.00 
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NOTHING BUT THE BEST 

















Recognizing the value of an exceptional black in the Photo-Lith field, we in- 
structed our research department to concentrate on the development of new 
blacks to excel anything produced in the past by ourselves or our competitors. 


After many months of effort, two new blacks were offered to the trade early this 
year which are now acclaimed by many Photo-Lith houses as the best in the 
market. We are selling large quantities of 


EXCELLO PHOTO-LITH BLACK No. 1 
EXCELLO PHOTO-LITH BLACK No. 2 


If you are not using these blacks, can you afford to continue using anything but 
the best? Write or phone and we will tell you more about these products—bet- 
ter still, we will prove their value with a trial sample of either or both. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Makers of 


PULP & DRY COLORS 
VARNISHES & DRYERS 


FOR ALL 
PRINTING PURPOSES 





Main Office and Factory 
11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Service Branches 





BOSTON 
60 Peart STREET 


DAYTON 


CHICAGO 315 SoutH MAIN STREET 


BALTIMORE 215 SoutTH ABERDEEN STREET 


24 Soutn Gay Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
115-119 NortH CamMac STREET 





JACKSONVILLE DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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* What can a newcomer to the sales force do to get 
accounts? He cannot expect that the house will drop 
nice fat accounts into his lap. If a house could do that 
it would not need him. The house should give him every 
help possible however. If the firm sells quality work the 
salesman should make up a list of quality buyers. After 
the salesman has made the first calls and has gained the 
buyer's attention he should tell his prospect frankly that 
he is looking for an account and an opportunity to sit 
down with the buyer to service his requirements. 

The salesman should point out the advantage a buyer 
would find in dealing with his establishment. If he is 
connected with a large quality house he has much to talk 
about. Equipment, personnel, past performances includ- 
ing sales of quality work turned out provide real selling 
helps. 

If a salesman represents a small house he should stress 
the service a buyer’s order will get. He can here impress 
on the buyer the fact that in dealing with a small house 
he will have the advantage of immediately contacting 
the entire personnel of the organization from the presi- 
dent down. In small plants a salesman should personally 
service copy, preparation, production and delivery. 

It will help to show the buyer work similar to his re- 
quirements turned out by the plant. Any salesman to be 
successful must sell accounts rather than orders. It can 
be done. The salesman is the one who must do it, how- 
ever. If salesmen form the habit of bringing in small 
orders only they are always going to be just order-chasers. 
It is vitally important to a salesman and to the house that 
selling time be given to building accounts. After a sales- 
man has an account fairly well in hand he should safe- 
guard himself against losing that account. He should 
study the buyer’s requirements, his likes and dislikes. 
Serve him but don’t serve to annoy him. Study the 
thirty-six reasons “Why Salesmen Fail” published in the 
April issue of The Photo-Lithographer. Study the rea- 
sons “Why Certain Other Salesmen Succeed” published 
in the same issue. 

Remember the salesman who lets his prospect do the 
talking and keeps himself in the background, except to 
see that the prospect has all of the facts properly pre- 
sented from which to make his decisions, is the salesman 
who brings in the orders. It is a wise salesman who knows 
when to hold his tongue rather than trying to drown out 
the prospect with a flow of talk. 







Practical efficiency concerns itself with im- 
proving the standard of quality rather than 
lowering the price of the product. 








* SENDING OUT A SALESMAN FOR ACCOUNTS 





HAVE YOU SOLD YOURSELF? CONFIDENCE 
IN THE PROPOSITION AND IN THE HOUSE 


* No salesman can successfully sell until he has first sold 
himself. A salesman should be sold that his house is in 
position to produce for him the quality of job he has 
sold. He should be sold on the fact that his house is 
neither gouging the customer nor losing money for itself. 
He should be sold on the quality his house produces. He 
should be sold on the proposition of his house having 
personnel capable of giving him real technical help. He 
should be sold on the ability of his house to finance the 
order and carry the account until the due date. He must 
have sold HIMSELF on photo-lithography. He should 
have a general knowledge of what happens to a cus- 
tomer’s copy from the time it is accepted until it is turned 
back in lithographic form. He should be sold on the fact 
that he himself can sell. A salesman who is afraid a 
buyer will say “No” is licked before he starts. A salesman 
should study the principles which cover inducement. He 
should be concrete and specific. He should be open and 
above board. He should be forceful, he should make 
action easy and point out to a buyer why it is advan- 
tageous to act at once. 


HOUSE POLICY 


* The policy of the house with reference to selling, 
credit, production and delivery is vital to a salesman. 
The house should thoroughly sell its policy to a salesman 
before the salesman makes calls. In this connection the 
question of whether a salesman is responsible for bad 
accounts sooner or later comes up. The house should 
assure itself of credit risk. The salesman is not a credit 
man but he should have the best interests of his house at 
heart. Certainly a salesman should not complain if he 
loses commissions on bad debt accounts. 
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The Trend... ZINC AND 
ALUMINUM PLATES 


Ungrained—Grained—Regrained 





is definitely to Miles Machinery 
Company. The number of new 
installations and repeat orders 


on — _— — indi- SERVICE PLUS 
cates this. ere is the reason QU ALITY 


for this trend: - - simple, sturdy 
equipment free from all unnec- 


essary gadgets, and well serviced. Largest in the World 
@ 


Where can you buy more ? 
= 


Miles Machinery Company 41-43 Box St. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


18 East 16th Street Phones: Evergreen 9-450 


New York City | We make a specialty of graining glass. 


SUPERIORITY 


> COUNTS / 


Negatives with 100% Sharpness 


Sharpness is the essential feature of a 
negative. 


Greater Speed 


Means greater production and saving of 
lights and labor. 


Greater Density 


with Better Whites gives a stronger and 
cleaner plate. 






























































The Best Negative Paper ever manufactured. 
Investigate! 


POLYGRAPHIC CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
FILM DIVISION 


310 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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* SELLING PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY WITH CUT-OUTS 


By Albert Freedman, Sales Manager of 


FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS AND SERVICE DIE CUTTING CO. 


x If you sold your product to one industry for twenty- 
three years, had a fair measure of success and were at all 
observant, you would know something about the prob- 
lems of that particular industry. Having a detached and 
impartial point of view your experience in that line could 
be made of some benefit to others. 


That is how we feel in connection with the one industry 
we have sold for twenty-three years, the Graphic Arts. 


Compared to others who “service” the Graphic Arts, 
the cut-out people have been asleep, and have not “sold” 
their line to the trade in a measure worthy of its possi- 
bilities. The result is that (with exceptions of course) 
“photo-litho” has not been fully awakened to the possible 
and profitable uses of “cut-outs”. There are some enter- 
prising firms who have studied the possibilities of selling 
“cut-out” photo-lithography and are using them to great 


) advantage. 


We find as the result of some investigation that the suc- 
cessful, the growing and best paying concerns happen also 


» to be those who are continually alive to the use of cut-out 


— 


work in direct mail, also in window display. It would 
probably be an exaggeration to claim that knowing the 
value of cut-outs is the reason for their success, yet we do 


| know that these same firms have that enterprise and re- 


) search ability which delves into all fields that may be 


useful to them, and which has helped them develop an all 
around and successful selling organization. 


You surely profit through the information given you by 


machinery houses, by paper manufacturers, by ink 
| makers and others that supply you, if you take the trouble 
| to study the information they give you. Likewise you can 








profit by the information we can give you. 


Your major problem is selling, even though you may 
have lots of orders today. There is no doubt that you are 
well informed regarding the requirements on competitive 
orders. We know that you are attempting to improve your 
productions and financial departments to meet the com- 
petitive problem. We also know that if all the orders you 
get were on a price basis only you could not last very long. 
There are always some orders secured where the lowest 
price is not the only reason for getting the business. There 
may be some special ability you have that is responsible 
for the order. It may be the competition of better work- 
manship or better service or some other feature. 


Since, however most of us claim to do good work or to 
offer better service there must be another ingredient in 
your product that will put it in the non-competitive class. 





IDEAS PRODUCE DIVIDENDS 


This other ingredient is ideas—but ideas that are prac- 
tical. A pretty advertising piece is of no value to your 
customer unless it helps to sell his goods. Therefore your 
idea will naturally be one that sells more goods for your 
customer. If your idea does that and the cost is reason- 
able you are out of the competitive class. You get paid 
for the idea. 

Many national advertisers today use advertising pieces 
with a cut-out feature because they have proven that the 
cut-out piece received more favorable attention and sold 
more goods than the square piece. 

The evidence consists not only of repeat orders for cut- 
outs but the increased use of cut-outs by advertisers. This 
adds considerably to the non-competitive business of 
those printers who can suggest an original cut-out feature. 

A typical offset cut-out job is the Schenley bottle, a cut- 
out of a bottle with a label, which on close inspection is a 
four page folder, pages one and two being the label folded 
over onto the bottle on pages 3 and 4. 

Another offset cut-out is a small six page folder for 
Bayer reproducing pages one to four, a carton, in reduced 
facsimile, and pages five and six, a package, all in one 
piece and folded so that the package is inside the carton. 
The cooperation of photo-lithographer and die-cutter 
produced substantial orders in these two cases from large 
national advertisers. 

Here are just a few of the hundreds of large national 
advertisers that have not only ordered large quantities of 
cut-outs but are continually re-ordering them: 

American Tobacco Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive Peet Co. 
General Motors Corp. 
General Food Corp. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Seagram Distillers Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Schenley Products Co. 

The Texas Co. 

Worcester Salt Co. 

These firms do not lack research ability and they know 
that the cut-out pays. The successful national advertiser 
orders from the successful printer or lithographer who 
has cut-out ideas to suggest. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Multilth Owners 
Switeh to the Lith-Kem-Ko Line 


of Lithographic Chemicals and 
You Too can Experience this 


Order today from the nearest dealer 
listed below— 


FOUNTEX FOR THE FOUN. 
TAIN. 16 oz. bottle at $1.75 
makes 2 gallons of fountain solu- 
tion. 


Vy gal. ........ $3.50 
Se sone 6.75 


LITH BUMEN JR. M. A ready 


to use plate sensitizer—guaran- 





teed non-deteriorating — makes 
< plates of unusual durability and 
Write for 5 ere Mise Soave Ky a sharp printing qualities. 
cS 


prices on Per quent 


all supplies in oss -” .' bez o Per gallon .. 


*“ LITH-VILO PLATE ETCH—per gal... $4.00 
One gallon makes 2 gallons. 


chemicals. Ask 
any Lithographer 
about our products. 
9 out of 10 use them. _s.. JIFFY DEVELOPING INK 


Quarts, each $2.25 
PRESERVED GUM SOLUTION Y% gal., each 4.25 
Sold in gallons only . Gallon, each 8.00 











Order from 
Pacific Coast Champion Albumin is a Product of 


ca — INK CO.  itho-Chemical & Supply Co. 
c.3 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, Salt 
Lake City. All prices quoted are F.O.B. dealer. 


63 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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— 
COVERAGE GETS RESULTS! 


Complete coverage of the industry 











plus attractiveness of presentation 
plus quality of content matter 
make The Photo-Lithographer 

an advertising medium that 


gets results. 


The Litho Chemical & 

Supply Company is a firm 

whose products are market- 
able particularly to the litho- 
graphic industry. To obtain a similar 


success in sales increase advertise in— 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
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A LOT CAN HAPPEN IN 
FIFTY THREE YEARS 


The world has changed so much since Siebold’s was established in 1882, 
that none of us would know how to act if we suddenly went back to 
those days. 

But some things never change. 53 years of experience in serving 
the lithographic industry have not altered our original principle of 
offering the highest quality and finest service to every customer. 


Every ink, every lithographic product we handle is backed by our 
own reputation. Offset Black, which has for 30 years been regarded 
as more or less of a problem, is no problem to us. We will gladly have 
our representative call and give you full details on the various Blacks 


we manufacture. 


Siebold’s roller department is fully equipped to supply your wants 
such as Smooth and Grain Leather Rollers, Moleton, and Muslin Covers, 
also full selection of Hand Rollers, both Rubber and Leather for trans- 
ferers and prover’s use. These are of our own manufacture and our 


53 year old reputation is back of every one. 


J. H. « G. B. SIEBOLD, inc. 


Lithographer’s Supplies 
47 WATTS STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Phone WA Iker 5-9474 


OFFSET BLACKS - COLORS - SAFETY INKS - ROLLERS - MOLLETON - DAMPER COVERS - RUBBER BLANKETS 





Supply price list and Offset 
Specimen Book upon request 
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A “LIFE SAVER” 
ON RUSH JOBS! 





LITHOGRAPHERS! YOUR SALESMEN CAN USE 
CRAFTINT QUICELY, EASILY, AND ECONOM- 
ICALLY TO IMPROVE LAYOUTS. CUSTOMERS 
SEE WHAT THEY ARE ORDERING, AVOIDING 
MISUNDERSTANDING AS TO BENDAY EF- 
FECTS. 


Here is what others say about Cratftint: 


“Craftint Benday is a great convenience and time 
saver in our shop.” 






























“Customers see just what they are ordering 
rather than judging from artist's blue indica- 
tions for benday. 

“Crattint sure is a ‘life-saver’ on rush jobs.” 
“A great many more benday jobs are going 
through since Craftint was introduced.” 


“We have substantially speeded up our 
benday production with Craftint.” 


“Crattint is a great idea and we use 
it constantly.” 


“Cuts down time work and speeds 
up production.” Z ZZ 


. 





Look at the Ilustra- 
tion ... notice the Sun 
Tan effect... doesn’t it 


THE CRAFTINT look snappy? And it's so 
easily, quickly, and eco- 

MANUFACTURING csntniiindans, 
COMPANY To get similar effects in your 
210 St. Clair Avenue illustrations, all you need is 


Cleveland, Ohio Craftint Drawing Paper or 
Craftint Top-Sheet Film No. 56 or 


No. 66. 





The Craftint Mig. Co. 
Dept. 200, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation will you please send us a FREE Craitint 
Sample Kit so we can see for ourselves the advantages of this time 
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OKAY 
OPAQUE 


BETTER Finished Negatives in SHORTER Time 


* Smooth flowing for the rapid 
brush sweep 


* Dense opacity 


* Dry quickly 
* Non-cracking 








OKAY 
DEVELOPER 


DEPENDABLE PRESS PLATES IN A FLASH 


* Easy applied to any metal 

* Clear, sharp and acid resistant 
image 

* Stand up for long press life 


* Release easily, under high 
humidity from bare grain 


Two * * * * numbers that have clicked in a big 
way—Samples cheerfully submitted at your request 


FRANCIS G. OKIE, ti sccn tia’ sees. Philadelphia. Po 

» 5 247 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Agent, E. T. SULLEBARGER CO.., 116 John St., New York: Baltimore & Washington Agent, PHOTO-LITHO PLATE GRAINING 
CO., 1207 Highland Ave., Baltimore Md.; Canadian Agent, MANTON BROS., 105 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, Canada. 





The Southworth Simplex ..- 
CONDITIONS Paper Accurately! 








4 Compartment SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX. 
Capacity 60,000 sheets per 8 hours 


SOUTHWORTH also manufactures Humidifi- 
ers, Universal Paper Joggers, Haldfast Hangers, 
Punching, Round Cornering and Perforating 
Machinery of all kinds. Special Machines are 
built to individual order. 


Southworth Machine Company, Portland, Maine 


Mucu of your work is of a specialized type 
that requires accurate paper conditioning. 
But you must have a paper conditioner 
that not only does the work efficiently but 
at a minimum of production cost. THE 
SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX, made of the 
finest materials coupled with SOUTH- 
WORTH high quality workmanship, offers 
you maximum efficiency at low upkeep cost. 
Write us today for further information, 
prices and list of satisfied users. THE 
SOUTHWORTH SIMPLEX guarantees you 


satisfaction. 
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SPIRAL BINDING 


Either through stenographers’ notebooks, magazines. 
catalogs or programs of some sort, you have met this 
revolutionizing process. You have probably wondered 
what it was called—and so that its name may be in 
your mind when discussing its convenience with your 
friends, we mention it again: 


SPIRAL BINDING 


We are glad to hear people talk of our product—its 
newness, its smartness and the pleasure it adds to 
your reading cannot but arouse interest. 





Its Name Is 













If you happen to think of any book which you did not enjoy 
because you could hardly open it—if at any time a program 
dimmed your pleasure because a page slipped back suddenly 
while you were trying to find the name of the artist you were 
admiring—if you gave up a catalog because the object you were 
trying to locate was hidden in between two pages—think of 
Spiral Binding. Think what Spiral Binding could have done for 
you—for your complete reading pleasure—what a valuable help 
it would have been to you. 














Ask for it on your favorite magazine—inquire whether 
it would be possible to have that certain catalog 
bound this new way. 


SPIRAL BINDING 


appreciates your friendship 


» 
SPIRAL BINDING COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
CAnal 6-0867 148 Lafayette Street New York City 














Chicago Boston Holyoke Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Spiral Binding is manufactured exclusively under U. S. Patents Nos. 1516932 - 1942026 - 1985776. Other Pats. Pend. 
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WHERE CAN YOU GET MORE FOR 
YOUR MONEY? 


* Since the Supreme Court decision on the N.R.A., a 
number of photo-lithographic establishments have sent 
in applications to join the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers. 

In order to further organize the photo-lithographic 
industry, the Board of Directors recently voted an asso- 
ciation membership fee of ten dollars a year plus a sum 
ranging from two to ten dollars per press per year, the 
charge being graduated according to the size of the 
presses in each plant. For this membership a photo- 
lithographer obtains: 

1. A subscription to The Photo-Lithographer 

2. Copy of the Uniform Cost System and Manual 

3. Cost information gathered from various cost surveys 

4. Help in setting up a regional Photo-Lithographic 


Association 

5. Information on equipment and supplies sold to the 
industry 

6. Help in setting up such stabilization measures as 
are lawful 


7. A voice in formulating trade practices 

8. Information on wages, hours and labor conditions 

9. Other trade association activities which may be 

taken up 

Certainly here is value for the photo-lithographer 
multiplied many times over. The cost system for the 
photo-lithographic industry was designed at considerable 
expense and is being installed in New York plants at a 
cost running from $100. and up per firm. 

One copy of The Photo-Lithographer without further 
charge is included in our membership. From comments 
which have come to hand it appears that the industry 
appreciates our new publication. Inserts produced by 
members of the Association which are acceptable will be 
inserted in the next three issues without charge. These 
issues will be sent to over 1,000 of the leading buyers of 
lithography. Articles will be carried on the “Advantages 
of Photo-Lithography” and the quality work which some 
firms are now turning out. Inserts from members of the 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers showing the 
kind of work which they can do provides an excellent 
opportunity to show those who are spending large adver- 
tising budgets the advantage of using photo-lithography. 

The time may come when this industry will again take 
part in formulating codes or other governmental regula- 
tions. Areas having as many as five or more photo- 
lithographic plants should organize a self-supporting 
photo-lithographic association to function under our 
broad national coordinating set up. The value of a local 
association to member establishments is immeasurable. 
The value of the National set-up under trade association 
activity will be demonstrated with the passing of time. 


The investment of a few dollars in the membership jy 
the National Association of Photo-Lithographers jj) 
bring cumulative dividends to establishments operating 
photo-lithographic establishments. 


COLOR LITHOGRAPHING 


* In the hand of the energetic student-lithographer, 
color lithographing certainly furnishes a sure and stead, 
road out of the old grind, up to real lasting success. True. 
it will not come to us; we must go to it, and that by much 
strenuous effort, study, and practice, but the labor soon 
comes to be one of joy and pleasure. Color work, intelli. 
gently executed, is the highest form of expression of one’s 
love for the beautiful in lithography, and it appeals to 
the eye more strenuously than is possible in any other 
way. It holds the attention, thus oftentimes doubling 
the advertising value of the job. Customers are quick to 
appreciate this benefit and ready to pay well for such 
work. Hence, it is apparent that the skillful use of color 
in lithographing not only lifts the business out of the 
fierce competition of the average office, but changes a 
well the time-serving day laborer into a skilled mechanic, 
who comes to be thoroughly in love with his daily tasks. 


SELECT YOUR PRINTER AND STICK TO HIM 


* I have spent nine years buying advertising printing. 
Naturally I have some ideas upon the subject, and they 
are pretty positive ideas. The chief of these is that you 
cannot buy printing by the yardstick. I have found that 
there is only one way to get good printing, and that is to 
find a good printer and trust him absolutely. When | 
have such a printer I never dream of asking for an 
estimate. 

When I suggest such a process to a business man he 
goes up in the air; but that is owing to his own lack of 
experience, and not the fallacy of the theory. Of course, 
it would be very easy for a printer to get the best of me 
once or twice on this plan, but if he expected to work 
for me right along, year after year, he would not sacrifice 
future orders to any immediate profit. 

In the first place, printing is expensive. Every time you 
pare down the price you knock out some essential quality 
to good printing. Good paper costs money. Good ink 
costs money. Intelligent typesetting costs money. Perfect 
presswork costs money. 

You can take any good job of printing and do it for 
from one-half to one-fourth the price, but you will not 
get the same job. 

The whole theory of getting estimates upon printing, 
if it is to be good printing, is wrong. You might just as 
well get an estimate on a piece of designing or upon 4 
case of diphtheria. The only question to be answered is 
“What printer can do the work?” 


Spiral Binding—U. S. Patents Nos. 1516932-1942026-1985776. Other Pats. Pend. 
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PURPOSE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


OBJECTS 


Sec. 1. The objects of The National Association of Photo-Lithographers are: 


il] 


ng 


' (a) To promote, in all lawful ways, the general welfare of the industry, or industries with which members of 
this association are associated or affliated. 


h (b) To encourage a spirit of goodwill and mutual confidence between members of the Association, the trade, 
n ® and the general public. 


(c) In co-operation with the United States Government and otherwise, to foster a high standard of dealing be- 
tween members of the Association, the trade and the general public, and to take any necessary action under the indus- 
trial Recovery Act and the regulations promulgated thereunder. 


0 

T 

g (d) To encourage the increase and use of products generally in connection with which are used the commodities 
°F produced by members of this Association, by educating the public by means of judicious advertising and otherwise as 
hf may be deemed advisable to the advantages of the said products. 
3 
e 
‘ 


(e) To study the cost of manufacture and distribution and to devise a scientific and uniform method of cost 
accounting for the benefit of the industry. 


(f) To collect and disseminate information with the object in view of encouraging members to manufacture and 
'— market only the highest quality of product. 


(g) To work in conjunction with similar Associations of manufacturers for the general good of the industry. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


' APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Board of Directors: Ti. i. cu¢isnaeenidetiieti nado 


I hereby make application for Active Membership in the National Association of Photo-Lithographers, and, if 
elected, agree to abide by its By-Laws and support its objects and interests as far as my time and ability will permit. 


Pe Or mT eT ee ere rT 
PE ccsictacuanensdatensadensansecipasensad PINE DF io okcsccccescvvssocacésecnnsscéssnaceons 
PD étkteicicbsnrseresansareienantanoned’ 193...Title of Applicant ..........c.cccccccccccccecccscssees 
IE: is ociinvrnsccdancssnisciankeiensiaaeiewesteeensseelendnbwneneaaeaeeanneee 
EN si. chctsdnisdeeneinaheeeeiandeaen IIE a occ icncsendacscnnsesccssssonsseereeauens 


BASIS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Initiation Fee Ten Dollars Payable with Application. Dues thereafter payable annually, quarterly or monthly. 
Two dollars per year for each Multilith, Rotaprint or Press up to 12 x 19. 

Five dollars per year for each press larger than 12 x 19 including 28 x 42. 

Seven dollars and fifty cents per year for each press larger than 28 x 42 including 36 x 48. 

Ten dollars per year for each press larger than 36 x 48. 

Our Press Equipment consists of : 
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SELLING PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY WITH 
CUT-OUTS 


(Continued from page 23) 
BUSINESS THAT IS NOT COMPETITIVE 


Novel cut-out ideas have gotten many orders that are 
non-competitive. Limited space will not permit me to 
give you the numerous examples but here is one that is 
typical. Clinton Carpet Company produced a mailing 
piece for the hotel field consisting of a small cardboard 
box labelled “a five inch shelf of books for hotel men.” 
The box was only five inches long and inside was some 
small book covers bearing titles such as “Carpet Murder 
Mystery,” “The Softer Side of Hotel Life,” “The Death 
of a Rug Weaver,” etc. Each book contained a sample of 
Ozite and had a brief selling message on the inside of the 
cover. The advertising manager of the company wrote 
us: “The mailing produced a large response and we had 
a great many requests for additional copies from hotel 
men. Our story was assured of being read because the 
form in which it was presented was interesting enough to 


command attention.” 


CUT-OUTS AND PACKAGE INSERTS 


Another field for photo-lithography cut-outs are pack- 
age inserts. These are already being used in the following 
lines: Shoes, drinks, corn cures, shaving cream, flour, bis- 
cuits, yeast, soap, patent medicines, etc. They have been 
used because they have the advantage of going directly 
to the user of the product. When the insert is a cut-out, it 
stays in the family circle so much longer, thus doing a 
better advertising job. Unlike most other inserts, the 
cut-out does not stay in the kitchen because it is interest- 
ing or novel enough for the entire family to see. The 
usual type of cut-out is a folder die-cut to fit the exact 
shape of the can or package. 

The insert, of course, requires no additional mailing 
expense and has been found to be a real builder of good 
will. 

WINDOW DISPLAYS 

Photo-lithography in window display cut-outs deserves 
a complete story of its own because the field is so large. 
We will discuss however a few high spots. 

When you consider that over $20,000,000 a year is spent 
in window display cut-out advertising, you will realize 
how tremendous the field is. All displays are not neces- 
sarily multi-color displays. There is a legitimate field 
here for photo-lithography. 

The best advertising displays are natural displays, 
meaning those where the actual product is shown on a 
display or where the product is shown actually in use. A 
photograph-lithographic display in two or three colors, is 
often a suitable medium for natural displays. 

Displays for shoes, stockings, hats, etc., are typical cases 
where the photograph of the article in use is very effec- 
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tive. The picture of a ladies’ leg would only require on 
or two colors, and black and white is often used to advay, 
tage in displays for these products and for many othey 
that could be suggested. The following are a few display 
that have been actually produced and that could be don 
in photo-offset through the cooperation of your die-cuttg 
and mounter. 

Allen A.—Underwear. 

Eastman Kodak—Flasher display. 

Canada Dry—Display for three bottles. 

R.C.A. Victor—Dog Cut-Out. 

Johnson & Johnson—Tek Toothbrush, which tells the 
story chiefly through the picture of a girl cleaning her 
teeth. Very little space is used for copy and there are no 
wasted words. 

McCormick & Co.—Banquet Tea Counter Cards—A 
miniature reproduction of the large window display, 
Holds quarter pound can of tea. 

This last display suggests the increased use of photo 
lithography for counter cards. Photographing the large 
window display and then reproducing it in two or three 
colors for counter cards makes an effective tie-up. 

John H. Platt, advertising manager of Kraft-Phoenix 
Cheese Corporation, says, “We are convinced there is no 

























force in advertising so productive in increased sales as 
mass display of merchandise and point of purchase adver 






tising.” 

It is said the field for photo-lithography has only been 
scratched. This is true, but what about the non-competi- 
tive field of originality and ideas possible through cut- 
outs? 

Still other new fields for cut-outs are full page ads in 
magazines and cut-out inserts for trade papers. 

Our firm was the first to die-cut an advertising page in 
a national magazine. 

An item in the current issue of P. M., Production Man 
agers’ Magazine, states “What is said to be the first die-cut 
advertising page to appear in a national magazine is 4 
feature of an Italian Line advertisement in Fortune for 
May. The cut-out represents the window of an ocean 
liner through which is seen the Rock of Gibraltar. A 
child is being led to the window by her nurse for a “Glam 
orous First Glimpse of Europe.” 

The salesmen seeking new fields to conquer should not 
overlook the information he can get from the Photo 
Lithographers Association, the Employing Printers Asse 
ciation, the Lithographic Technical Foundation and other 
such sources. 

Through this information he will receive much help 
needed in his research work, such as studying the market 
for the product, the elements that go to make the product 
he sells, the paper, type, ink, plates. He will then know 
how best to feature the sales getting cut-outs as a part of 
the printed product. 















































